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THE ORDINANCE to improve and regulate the civil 
service of the city of Chicago, which last September 
obtained twenty-one votes, out of a necessary twenty- 
four, in the city council, has been reintroduced by 
its author, and referred to a committee. It is not at 
all unlikely that the ordinance may pass, in spite of 
the probable dislike to it by the mayor and his ad- 
visers. And, whether it passes or not this year, 
there can be no kind of doubt that great advance 
has been made in awakening public sentiment in 
that city to the perception that civic reform means, 
at present, civil service reform. 

Accorp1nG To report, Mr. Chairman Edgerton, of 
the Civil Service Commission, feels much flattered 
because the President sustains him in his objections 
to arule requiring reasons for removals. We have 
been obliged, at various times, to disagree with Mr. 
Edgerton upon this point ; and we now find we must 
disagree with him upon another point. 











Mr. EpGERTON is reported to be emphatically 
against any order forbidding clerks to act in political 
organizations. He asserts that the Commission has 
no more right to restrict a clerk in such action than 
to prescribe what church he shall belong to. Now, 
if Mr. Edgerton will go to Baltimore during the 
next primary elections, he will see political activity, 
on the part of office-holders, at its highest possible 
development; and, if he returns pleased with the 
spectacle, no argument will ever change his opinion. 


WE REALLY wish that Mr. Edgerton, and all who 
honestly object to any restriction upon the political 
activity of government officials, could talk, not with 
the Republicans of Baltimore, not even with the 
Democratic reformers, but with the straight-out and 
narrow but honest old Democrats whom pride and 
prejudice will not allow to kick over the party traces 
even now. He would find these’ men absolutely 
powerless at primaries against the disciplined force 
of office-holding clubs and organizations; and he 
would further find them ready to say, in private, 
that they hate to be ruled by such men, and feel 
as if their freedom of political action was restricted 
to a minimum by the license given the office-holder 
to use the peculiar power of his position. 


AN AGITATION has been going on in Buffalo for 
more than a year in favor of bringing the teachers 
of the public schools under civil service rules. At 
present there is great hope that, under a revision of 
the city charter, such a reform will be accomplished. 
In substance, the suggestion is that the law should 
provide for the appointment of a board of examiners 
to pass upon and to report upon the qualification of 
all applicants seeking employment as teachers, no 
applicant to receive an appointment without having 
passed a satisfactory examination before the board. 
The Superintendent of Education is to make the 
selection of teachers from the list of candidates fur- 
nished by the examiners. We heartily sympathize 
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with the good citizens of Buffalo in their endeavor 
to get a system which will give them qualified 
teachers for the twenty-eight thousand children who 
attend their public schools, and can say that a sys- 
tem different in minor details, but substantially the 
same, which has been in force in Boston the past 
dozen years, has undoubtedly been the reason why 
our public schools have continued to lead all others 
throughout the United States. As a proof of the 
popular interest this movement has excited in Buf- 
falo, we may mention the fact that petitions in 
favor of it have been signed by the members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, by three hundred wives and 
mothers, and by a very large number of the promi- 
nent clergymen, — Catholic and Protestant,— physi- 
cians, lawyers, and business men. 


Hon. Davin I. Rosinson, mayor of Gloucester, 
said in his inaugural address :— 

While I am an advocate of civil service reform, I do 

not believe in humbugs; and it seems to me that the 
present regulations for making appointments to the police 
force savor very strongly of the latter. Men have been 
rejected upon examination because lacking in one thing, 
—the minimum height. I have also been obliged to dis- 
regard favorable petitions of leading citizens, and refuse 
appointments to those whose qualifications I could per- 
sonally guarantee, because they had not passed an exam- 
ination, or because in their educational qualifications they 
stood too low on the list. If the mayor is to be held 
responsible, by those who place him in office, for the 
enforcement of the law, he certainly should have control 
of the agency by which it is to be obtained. 
These objections to civil service reform have been 
made thousands of times and answered as often,— 
and conclusively answered by hard, dry facts, which 
we do not propose to marshal at the present mo- 
ment. We cite the extract, in order to call his 
Honor’s attention to the fact that his power of 
removal will fully enable him to make his police 
force in earnest to enforce the law against selling 
liquor; and we think this will be so obvious to the 
citizens of Gloucester, who have always been noted 
for their common sense, that we fear the mayor will 
be unable to throw on the Civil Service Law any 
laxity in rooting out dens of vice. 


Tue Lire of Abraham Lincoln by his private sec- 
retaries, now running in the Cextury, brings to light 
an extraordinary letter written by William H. Sew- 
ard, Secretary of State, to President Lincoln, at 
that most critical moment just before Sumter was 
fired upon, when war and peace hung in the balance, 
and the responsibility resting upon the administra- 
tion far transcended any ever borne by the govern- 
ment of this country before or since that time. We 
desire to call attention to the statement made in this 
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letter that the necessity of attending to the claims 
of applicants for “spoils” prevented attention to the 
graver duties of the administration at this most 
dangerous crisis. No further comments are needed, 
we believe, on the following quotation from the 
letter, except the Italics, which are our own :— 

SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE PRESIDENT’S CONSIDERATION, 

APRIL 1, 1861. 


First. We are at the end of a month’s administration, 
and yet without a policy, either domestic or foreign. Sec- 
ond. This, however, is not culpable, and it has been una- 
voidable. The presence of the Senate, with the need to meet 
applications for patronage, has prevented attention to other 
and more grave matters. Third. But further delay to adopt 
and prosecute our policies, both for domestic and foreign 
affairs, would not only bring scandal on the administra- 
tion, but danger upon the country. Fourth. To do this, we 
must dismiss applicants for office. But. how? TI suggest 
that we make the local appointments forthwith, leaving for- 
eign or general ones for ulterior and occasional action. 

Having thus provided first for the division of the 
spoils, Mr. Seward proceeds to unfold his plan for 


saving the Union. 


WE SPOKE, in our last number, with approval of 
Mr. Lodge’s bill, which extends the Civil Service 
Act to the railway mail service, the mechanical de- 
partments connected with the navy-yards, and to all 
custom districts and post-offices where the whole 
number of employees shall be as many as twenty. 
We have since been reminded, by Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton that the right to extend the law already be- 
longs to the President, and that what we need is 
not more law, but a willingness to extend the rules. 
We were, of course, aware that such a right did be- 
long to the Executive; but it seems to us so obvious 
that it is better to have the rules extended by law 
than to leave it to the President’s discretion that we 
never thought of making such a criticism upon the 
bill. The report now comes from Washington that 
the Civil Service Commission is preparing an exten- 
sion of the rules. We are glad, however, that Mr. 
Lodge has agitated the matter, and think it not at 
all unlikely that this very agitation induced activity 
toward extension on the part of the Commissioners. 
Whether they decide to extend the rules or not, we 
think it would be an excellent thing for Congress 
to pass Mr. Lodge’s bill. The most unenlightened 
party sentiment will sustain an Executive in enforc- 
ing a law, where a party would rise in rebellion if 
the same measure were enforced at his own discre- 
tion. Moreover, if Congress commits itself to the 
plan of extending the rules, it will be bound to 
supply funds with which to enforce them. In the 
past, both the Commission and the President have 
been reluctant to take the step, because of the insuf- 
ficiency of civil service appropriations. 











AT ONE of the recent meetings of the Board of 
Aldermen, Alderman Wilson offered an order that 
the chairman of the board be requested to appear 
before the committee on public service at the State 
House, and oppose any relaxation of the rules of 
the civil service as affecting the departments of the 
city of Boston. Alderman Short strongly opposed 
the order; and Aldermen McLaughlin and N. G., 
Smith heartily concurred in the opinion that civil 
service, as applied to the city laborers, was opposed 
to “the dictates of common sense.” A motion to 
table the order was carried, but not until Mr. Jesse 
M. Gove had found occasion to deliver himself as 
follows :— 

I am not much of a civil service reformer myself. I 
don’t believe in it. I voted against it in 1884, and I 
would be glad to do it again. But I was elected upon 
a civil service plank, and am therefore bound to sustain 
the law so long as it remains on the statute book, just as 
much as I should be in duty bound to vote for prohibi- 
tion, if elected on that ticket, although nobody will accuse 
me of being a Prohibitionist. For the same reason, the 
gentleman on the other side cannot do otherwise than 
oppose civil service ; for the translucent head-light of his 
party ever since 1884 has cried Civil service reform! as 
no one ever did, and violated civil service reform as no 
one ever did. I trust the order will prevail, as I am on 


the legislative committee, and do not want to have to ad- 
vocate at the State House a thing which I detest. 


Mr. Wilson has been a steady advocate and friend 
of civil service reform, and is so used to playing a 
strong part in a minority that we have no fear he 
will relax his efforts to see that the laborers are pro- 
tected from bossism. According to statements made 
in the State House last year, it is an admitted fact 
that before the laborers were protected by the Civil 
Service Law they were obliged to buy labor tickets 
or certificates from bar-keepers, to whom they were 
probably sold by men who could obtain them on 
account of political influence, but did not care to 
take the work such tickets entitled them to. It was 
simpler to sell them to saloon-keepers for a premium, 
and let poor fellows, who must work, obtain them 
over the bar at a double premium. 


AccorDING To the Washington correspondent of 
the Zribune, a copy of the following letter has been, 
or soon will be, filed in the secret archives of every 
post-office in the State of New York :— 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 18, 1888. 


Dear Sir,— Will you kindly furnish us with a list of all 
the names of all voters who receive mail at your office, 
indicating by a letter opposite the name of each the party 
to which he belongs, thus: D. for Democrat, R. for Re- 
publican, P. for Prohibitionist, and L. for Labor. Where 
there may be more than one voter in a family of the same 
party, only one name need be furnished. If the prepara- 
tion of a full list should require much time, send partial 
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lists from time to time until all have been included. 
These lists are desired for the purpose of distributing 
documents and papers discussing the political questions 
and issues which are now attracting public attention, and 
your co-operation in this work is earnestly invited. Ad- 
dress C. W. Bennett, Esq., Secretary, No. 512 Eighth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. You will confer a great 
favor by an early response. 

It strikes us that considerable talent is displayed 
in this special. There is a sort of inquisitorial 
sound about those “secret archives,” which must fill 
every free-born man with a vague terror on the one 
hand, and a definite feeling that the present ad- 
ministration at Washington must go, on the other. 
Then it will be useless for the civil service clubs 
to hire detectives to look up those secret archives, 
because, if they discover them and prove this letter 
is not among them, the 7ridune can reply it is “soon 
to come”; and, moreover, the archives have been 
made so secret by the unscrupulous Democrats that 
no man on earth, except a good Blaine Republican, 
can ever get a look at them. We think, however, 
the special correspondent should gratify our natural 
curiosity whether Bennett, Esq., is a Democrat, Re- 
publican, Labor man or Prohibitionist, as he seems 
as anxious to get his documents to one class as the 
other. Oris he a kind of political philanthropist? 
We hope the special correspondent will dive once 
more into the “secret archives,” and clear up these 
points. 





ELECTION REFORM. 


SEVERAL PETITIONS are before the legislature this 
year for the adoption of what is called the Austra- 
lian election system. This system, applied to par- 
liamentary and municipal elections, has also been in 
operation in Great Britain since 1872, and some- 
thing of the sort for some years in France. 

The system provides that nominations may be 
made by nomination papers, signed by a number of 
qualified voters, and filed with some responsible of- 
ficer; that the appropriate ballots shall be printed 
and distributed at government expense; and that 
each voter be secured an opportunity to mark his 
ballot in secrecy, and to vote without molestation. 

One of the objects to be accomplished is to do 
away the excessive power of the “machine,” by 
furnishing a method of getting candidates before 
the people without the extreme difficulty of having 
to man all the polling places, of which there are 
698 in the State. It is not proposed to do away 
party organizations, which would still have their 
moral weight in selecting candidates and directing 
public policy, as they have in England. It is only 
undue influence that they will be deprived of. 
Another object is to make elections less expensive 
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to candidates. The growing custom of assessing 
candidates for necessary election expenses keeps 
men of moderate means, no matter how well qual- 
ified, from public office, and makes “ barrel” candi- 
dates more in demand. 

Another thing to be gained is to do away the 
large army of ballot distributors and the ready means 
our present system furnishes for indirect and appar- 
ently innocent bribery under the guise of hiring 
large numbers of such distributors. 

By securing greater secrecy in voting, it will just 
so far do away intimidation and diminish bribery, 
by making it uncertain whether the voter has voted 
as paid for. 

The objections to the measure are various, but 
seem to disappear when the subject is closely exam- 
ined. One objection is that a single ballot, to con- 
tain the names of candidates, must be a yard or two 
long. 

All the candidates for State, county, and district 
offices at any one polling place in Lynn, in the elec- 
tion last November, have all been printed on one 
ballot of the usual size, allowing also blank spaces 
for each office to be filled, thus giving the voter a 
chance to write in a name not on the ballot. The 
whole ballot for national, State, county, and district 
offices voted for in November, 1884, when there were 
four sets of presidential electors, has been printed 
on a ballot double the usual width. This contained 
every candidate that would have had to be printed 
on such a ballot, were the law then in operation. 
By having the ballot two or three or four times the 
usual width, and folded together when deposited, 
it will give ample space for all possible candidates. 

Another objection is that the more ignorant voters 
could not mark their ballots. In Massachusetts, 
with our reading and writing qualification for voting 
and with our popular education, we ought to have 
no difficulty, especially when we find it has worked 
well in the municipal elections in Great Britain, 
though they have no reading qualification there. 
Moreover, the labor organizations are heartily in 
favor of such a ballot act, preferring any difficulty in 
marking their ballots to the intimidation and ma- 
chine rule they are now subjected to. 

So much interest in the reform has been mani- 
fested before the committee of the legislature on 
election laws that it is really hoped that some such 
bill may be reported, and perhaps carried. If car- 
ried, it will doubtless be as much prized by the 


-public as it has been in Australia and Great Britain. 


The objects to be accomplished by such a bill are 
in the main those to be accomplished by civil service 
reform; and, though we are committed to no special 
form of bill, some such law, we think, ought to pass. 
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THE NEW CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 


THE REVISED civil service rules do not make changes 
radical in their nature, but are for the most part con- 
cerned with perfection of detail. An advantage in the 
arrangement has been gained by dividing the rules into 
the “General,” the “ Departmental,” the “ Customs,” and 
the “ Postal.” By this system, changes can be made in 
one class without affecting the general rules or those of 
another class. The penalty of dismissal has been affixed 
to the offence of using official influence to interfere with 
or control elections or to coerce political action, and for 
receiving political assessments. The same penalty is af- 
fixed upon officers who attempt to ascertain political or 
religious opinions or affiliations of competitors. 

Compulsory examinations for promotion are provided 
for. The limit of 45 years of age is removed from the 
departmental service, and the minimum is raised from 18 
to 20. In the postal service, letter carriers are admitted 
from the age of 21 to 40; and in the general postal service 
the age is from 18 upwards. Three instead of four names 
are to be certified for a vacancy, but all the names may be 
rejected by the appointing officer if he certifies his reasons 
specifically in writing. The per cent. required to secure 
a place on the eligible list is raised from 65 to 70 per cent. 

These appear to us the most important changes, and 
we think they merit approval. It is a gain that a penalty 
should be affixed to interference in elections, making 
assessments on employees, and upon an endeavor to dis- 
cover the political bias of competitors. For hitherto such 
actions have been prohibited, but no punishment has 
before been provided for a breach of the prohibition. It 
is well that the number of names certified for a vacancy 
should be three instead of four, and we are inclined to 
think the right to reject them all will be sufficiently re- 
strained by the necessity of filing reasons for such rejec- 
tion. The changes in regard to age limits, we suppose, are 
made to meet popular clamor; and, as we do not think the 
spoilsmen will gain any benefit from them, we shall say 
nothing in opposition. In another column, an abstract of 
the new rules will. be found through the “ Departmental ” ; 
and we hope in our next issue to give the remainder of 
them. 





REFORM IN BROOKLYN. 


THE FIRST experiment in the application of reform 
methods to municipal appointmrents was made in the city 
of Brooklyn, under the administration of Mayor Low; and 
for two years that city afforded a most useful example of 
what could be accomplished by such a system in the hands 
of earnest and competent men. Then followed two years 
of work under a commission of a different character, with 
results calculated to bring into the strongest relief the 
fact that the best of methods can produce only failure, 
unless faithfully applied by those who understand and be- 
lieve in them. 

Again the scenes have been shifted, and again Brook- 
lyn promises to lead in this department of reform. At 
the outset, the membership in the commission has been 








reduced from eleven to five,—a great improvement. Then, 
in the selection of these five, Mayor Chapin seems to have 
been peculiarly happy, if his happiness consists in select- 
ing fit persons for employment. Edward M. Shepard, the 
president, was the mainspring of Mayor Low’s commission. 
He is a thorough believer in the adequacy of competitive 
examinations, and is perhaps more thoroughly “up” in 
the work in a practical sense than any other man who 
could have been chosen. Edwin Packard is the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association of Brooklyn, and has been a member of 
that committee since its organization. Alexander E. Orr 
has been president of the Citizens’ League, and is a mer- 
chant of large wealth and devoted to non-partisanship in 
municipal affairs. Dr. Charles H. Hall is the rector of 
the prominent Episcopal Church of the Holy Trinity, a 
pronounced Democrat, but an honest, public-spirited citi- 
zen. The fifth member, Mr. Thomas J. Tilney, is a law- 
yer, a straight Republican, best known as for years the 
secretary of Plymouth Church. Altogether, these appoint- 
ments afford a comfortable assurance that the cause of 
reform is to be promoted by a return to the strict applica- 
tion of sound principles in a city where their success will 
not benefit herself alone. 

The mayor has given assurances that the members of 
the commission shall be untrammelled in their work. 
Should he fail to keep his promise, we have reason to 
believe that the commission will not fail to remind him of 
it, and that in terms which cannot be mistaken. 





SPEECH OF SENATOR HALE. 


[FROM THE SPEECH OF HON. EUGENE HALE IN UNITED 
STATES SENATE, JAN. II, 1888.] 


I wish it distinctly understood, Mr. President, that, in 
any arraignment which I may make of the present Admin- 
istration touching its appointments and the participation 
of civil officers of the government under it in politics, I 
am uttering no complaint in the interests of Republicans 
who have been removed from Federal offices. These 
men have made no complaint, and will make none. In 
common with other Senators upon this side of the Cham- 
ber, I have made no attempt to retain them in office. 
Indeed, Mr. President, notwithstanding the platform of 
the Democratic party and the declarations and pledges 
of its candidate, I have never expected much less than a 
clean sweep at the hands of the Democratic party ; for, if 
there is anything that the leaders of that party and its 
masses believe in and mean to maintain, it is the doctrine 
that “to the victors belong the spoils.” 

The man is blind who does not see to-day that the 
spirit of that party upon the question of the distribution 
of the “spoils” is as powerful, as controlling, as dominant 
as it ever was in the days of Polk or Pierce or Buchanan. 
This is what, as we have all seen, has brought the Presi- 
dent and party leaders together. This is what has made 
Senators, who two years ago denounced and derided the 
President because of his “impracticable civil service 
reform theories,” his advocates and apostles of to-day. 
It is not that they have yielded, but that he has yielded. 

Whatever may have been the President’s intention in 
the beginning, however honestly he may have intended to 
carry out his many declarations for reform, the pressure 
from his party has been too great. The spoilsmen have 
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captured the Administration, and now their talk is of 
nothing but the renomination and re-election of the Presi- 
dent. 

If the fond dream ever possessed the mind of the civil 
service reformer that under President Cleveland the Dem- 
ocratic party was to be transformed into a civil service 
reform party, that reformer has seen the baseless fabric 
of his dream vanish in a rude awakening. 

I invite the attention of these gentlemen to the follow- 
ing table, which was carefully made up to June 11, 1887, 
more than six months ago, from figures furnished by the 
Department, as showing how sweeping had been the 
change in all the departments of the government up to 
that date : — 








| 
Offices. | Places filled |Whole num- 





















|by Cleveland. |ber of places. 
eries | 

Presidential postmasters (estimated)......... ..| 2,000 2,359 
Fourth-class a onan | 40,000 52,609 
Foreign ministers, ...........-++.. 32 33 
Secretaries of eeetion ob cece seescs sof 16 21 
CORR 0 5 ssn 0 cor bsss 0005 650009005506 cone cowececel 138 219 
Collectors Of CUSTOMS... 1.2.6.6. ccee cece eeee ence 100 111 
Surveyors of customs.. 33 33 
Naval officers of customs. . 6 6 
Appraisers, all grades..............+++ Br 36 
Superintendents of mints and assayers......... 11 13 
Assistant treasurers at subtreasuries ........... | 9 9 
Collectors of internal revenues...........-...+++ R4 85 
Inspectors of steam-vessels.. ... 8 il 
District attorneys. ............. 65 70 
Marshals. ...........cseee0 és 64 70 
Territorial judges........ 26... eeeeeeeeceeenees 22 30 
Territorial ZOVernors..........0. esse eee eeee eee 9 9 
Pension agents .. cecccces ee 16 18 
Surveyors-general ... Coe guns. enetoren se 16 16 
Local land officers os 190 224 
Indian Sespeehees and special agents. . ewes 9 10 
Indian agents........ceessececee sesccerecccesees 51 59 
Special agents, General Land Office ............ 79 83 

OIE ova. voce ceed cues pear cees cconansssesessns 42,992 56,134 








The best comment, Mr. President, upon this remarka- 
ble table that I can make is to quote the editorial headings 
of a leading Democratic newspaper, when it exultingly 
published this sweeping list. Here they are: “The Civil 
Service,” “ Practical Exclusion of Republicans from Em- 
ployment under the National Government,” “Only a 
Small Class of Public Servants protected by the Pendle- 
ton Act,” “The Changes effected withas Little Derange- 
ment of Business as possible,” “ Spoilsmen not satisfied.” 

“Not satisfied,” Mr. President, till they should have 
secured possession of the small fraction of offices remain- 
ing in Republican hands in June last. Since that time, 
a large portion of the places represented by this small 
fraction have been filled by Democrats; and I hope in 
a few days to have the figures which will show how almost 
complete and exhaustive have been the changes. This 
showing, Mr. President, is amazing. I was not aware of 
the extent of the change till I looked up the figures. The 
country has not known or appreciated it. Certain inci- 
dents connected with these changes are startling. It can- 
not be said, in defence of the President and his party, 
that in most cases the changes were made because of the 
expiration of the terms of the incumbents. In a very 
great majority of all these cases, probably nineteen-twen- 
tieths of all, the civil officers removed held under no 
fixed tenure of office, being removable at the pleasure of 
the President. So far as resignations go, they have been 
comparatively few, and in nine cases out of ten have been 
extorted under the threat of removal. 

In the great Bureau of the Internal Revenue, out of 
eighty-five collectors, eighty-four had been removed on 
June 11; and the other, I believe, has gone since. Not 
one of those held under a fixed term of office which 
had expired. The same is true of that large number of 
officials who are employed in the Indian service as inspec- 
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tors, in the Land Office, in the Pension Office, in the 
mints, and in the judiciary of the Territories. 

It is true of that great army of small officials who are 
known as fourth-class postmasters, and this class and its 
treatment deserve some special comment. This class 
includes the postmasters in the smaller towns and villages 
and cross-roads throughout all of the States and Terri- 
tories. They represent, more than any other class, men 
whose official duties bring them into direct relation and 
communication with the people. They are, in most cases, 
poorly paid, and do their own work. Scarcely one of 
these places can be called a sinecure ; and yet such has 
been the greed of the local Democratic politician for 
some kind of office that, out of fifty-two thousand six 
hundred and nine places in this class, forty thousand, as 
near as the estimate can be made, or, as the Postmaster- 
General, in his report, makes it, between thirty-six and 
thirty-seven thousand, had been removed up to the early 
part of last June. I do not believe to-day, Mr. President, 
that ten thousand of the old incumbents in this class re- 
main in office. What is more to the point, I do not believe 
that out of those that are left three thousand are Repub- 
licans, or that, from all those that have been newly ap- 
pointed, one hundred are Republicans. The Nasbys and 
the Bascoms and the Gavits of the Democratic party have 
been put into these places by this civil service reform 
administration. 

The difference between word and deed is clearly shown 
in the case of Secretary Lamar, who took occasion in 
April last to commend John C. Calhoun for his opposition 
to the spoils system, and to congratulate himself upon 
belonging to an administration that was engaged in carry- 
ing out the policy that Calhoun advocated. 

The stern facts are that, in the service-over which Mr. 
Lamar has presided, every Territorial governor has been 
removed, sixteen out of eighteen pension agents, every 
single surveyor-general, four-fifths of the local land officers, 
nine-tenths of the inspectors and special agents of the 
Indian service, fifty-one out of fifty-nine Indian agents, 
seventy-nine out of eighty-three special agents of the 
General Land Office, and more than two-thirds of the 
special examiners of the Pension Office. But Secretary 
Lamar to-day stands on record as against the spoils sys- 
tem, and takes high rank as a reformer. 

If I were not consuming too much time, Mr. President, 
I could select from the figures which are before me other 
departments of the government, not covered by the table 
which I have presented, showing this conquering march 
of the Democratic party in pursuit of the offices. 


NEW RULES FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


THE new or revised civil service rules, which were ap- 
proved by the President, Feb. 2, 1888, took effect March 1, 
current. Following is an abstract of them carried through 
the general and departmental rules. Those adopted for 
the customs and postal service will be given in the next 
issue of the RECORD. 


GENERAL RULES. 
I. 
Officers of the executive civil service who use official 
influence to interfere with or control elections or to 


coerce political action, or who make or receive political 
assessments, to be dismissed from office. 


II. 


There shall be three branches of the classified civil 
service, as follows: (1) The classified departmental ser- 
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vice ; (2) the classified customs service ; (3) the classified 
postal service. : 
III. 

1. No entrance to classified service without examina- 
tion, or under special exemption therefrom. 

2. No non-competitive examination shall be held except 
under the following conditions : — 

(a) The failure of competent persons to be competi- 
tively examined. 

(46) When an appointing or nominating officer desires 
to advance a person from a place excepted from examina- 
tion to a place not excepted. 

(c) When a person has served two years continuously 
in the departmental service outside the classified service, 
and the appointing officer desires his promotion on ac- 
count of efficiency. 

(@) When an officer desires it to test fitness for a clas- 
sified place, although the place might under the rules be 
filled without examination. 

(e) To test technical, professional, scientific knowledge, 
special skill, or peculiar ability, for which competitive ex- 
amination cannot be properly provided. 

(7) When a copyist register wishes to take the clerk 
examination for promotion to a place, the salary of which 
is not less than $1,000 per annum. 

(g) When the transfer of a person has been requested. 

(2) When the exigencies of the service require such 
examination for promotion as provided by clause 6 of this 
rule. 

3. Applications for examination must be made in form 
and manner prescribed by Commission. 

4. Enlisted men may be examined on written consent 
of Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy. No 
applicant or eligible in one branch of classified service 
shall at same time be applicant in another branch. 

5. Commission may refuse to examine physically incapa- 
ble applicants, but must enter reasons therefor on minutes 
of Commission. 


PROMOTIONS, 


6. “For the purpose of establishing in the classified 
civil service the principle of compulsory competitive ex- 
amination for promotion, there shall be, so far as practi- 
cable and useful, compulsory competitive examinations of 
a suitable character to tést fitness for promotion; but 
persons in the classified service who were honorably dis- 
charged from the military or naval service of the United 
States, and the widows and orphans of deceased soldiers 
and sailors, shall be exempt from such examinations. 

“The Commission may make regulations, applying them 
to any part of the classified service, under which regula- 
tions all examinations for promotion therein shall be con- 
ducted and all promotions be made ; but, until regulations 
in accordance herewith have been applied to any part of 
the classified service, promotions therein shall be made 
in the manner provided by the rules applicable thereto. 
And, in any part of the classified service in which promo- 
tions are made under examination as herein provided, the 
Commission may, in special cases, if the exigencies of the 
service require such action, provide non-competitive ex- 
aminations for promotion. 

“Persons who were in the classified civil service on 
July 16, 1883, and persons who have been since that 
date, or may be hereafter, put into that service by the 
inclusion of subordinate places, clerks, and officers, under 
the provisions of section 6 of the act to regulate and im- 
prove the civil service of the United States, approved 
Jan. 16, 1883, shall be entitled to all rights of promotion 
possessed by persons of the same class or grade appointed 
after examination under the act referred to above.” 








7. Political and religious affiliations not to be elicited 
by questions. No discrimination shall be allowed “in 
examination, certification, or appointment,” on account of 
such opinions or affiliations. “And any appointing or 
nominating officer who shall make inquiries concerning 
or in any way attempt to ascertain” such opinions, etc., 
“or who shall discriminate in favor of or against any 
eligible’s political or religious opinions or affiliations, 
shall be dismissed from office. 

8. Every applicant to state, under oath, his age, place 
of birth, etc. 

g. The statements must be certified to by persons 
acquainted with the applicant. 

10. Deceptions therein punished by refusal to examine 
or mark papers. 

11. Examinations to be under supervision of the Com- 
mission, and examination papers marked by rules made 
by it. Care taken not to know names of competitors. 

12. Papers to be marked by boards of examiners ap- 
pointed by the Commission, to wit: the central board, 
composed of persons in the classified service, on constant 
duty at the office of the Commission, said board to mark 
papers of copyist and clerk examinations, papers of sup- 
plementary, special, and promotion examinations for the 
departmental service, and such other examinations for 
admission or promotion as the Commission shall sub- 
mit to it. 

13. Before appointment to any board of examiners, 
Commission must consult with head of department or office 
with whom the person is serving. 

14. Duties performed by examiners a part of their 
official duties. 

15. Commission may change examiners and particularly 
define their powers and duties. 

16. Board of examiners must keep records, which shall 
be open to the inspection of the Commission. 


IV. 


1. Register of those who have passed examinations 
shall be kept, and they shall be eligible to any office for 
which their examination was held. 

2. The Commission may refuse to certify 

(a) Persons defective physically, 

(4) Persons guilty of fraud or deception in examinations. 

3- Objections to eligibles by appointing officer for 
good cause must be made in writing, upon inspection 
of which Commission may reject and certify another 
eligible. 


V. 


Officers (postmasters, etc.) must facilitate examinations 
by properly arranging for the use of suitable rooms under 
their charge, etc. 


VI. 


Dismissed persons not to be examined again within one 
year. 


VII. 


1. Preference claimants (sailors and soldiers) to be 
preferred in certification. 

2. The same preference to be made in making any re- 
duction of force, including in the preference the widows 
and orphans of deceased soldiers and sailors. 


VIII. 


Commission may prescribe regulations in accordance 
with these general rules. 
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DEPARTMENTAL RULES. 


I, 


Classified departmental service includes those under 
the classified service in any department, commission or 
bureau at Washington. 


II. 


Kinds of examinations to be held : — 

Copyist examinations for places $900 per annum and 
under shall not include more than the following subjects: 
orthography, copying, penmanship, arithmetic: funda- 
mental rules, fractions, and percentage. 

Clerk examination for places of $1,000 and upward: 
the same, with interest and discount added to arithmetic, 
also elements of book-keeping and of accounts, elements 
of the English language, letter-writing, elements of the 
geography, history, and government of the United States. 

Supplementary examinations may be had when the 
Commission think they are necessary to test technical or 
special skill in copyist or clerk. 

Special examinations may be had for the same test. 

Non-competitive examinations may be held (subject to 
General Rule II1., clause 2) when the Commission think 
necessary. 

2. An applicant may take the copyist or clerk exami- 
nation and supplementary and special, subject to the 
Commission’s regulations; but an eligible shall not be 
re-examined, except when the Commission shall be satis- 
fied that he was ill, etc., at the time. 

3. Certain positions, such as private secretary, custo- 
dians of money for whom another officer is pecuniarily 
responsible, disbursing officers, and secret service em- 
ployees, excepted from examination. 

4. Transfers from examination-excepted places to ex- 
amination-required places may be made after, but not 
before, a year of service, provided the Commission certifies 
that the person transferred has passed a test (not competi- 
tive) examination for the place. 


III. 


Examinations to be held at least twice each year in 
every State or Territory where there are enough applicants. 
Due notice of time and place must be given. 


IV. 


Any one not under twenty years of age may be an 
applicant. 


V. 


Examination papers to be marked as the Commission 
directs. 

2. Following boards may be appointed :— 
’ Central (see General Rule III., clause 12); special, to 
mark special examinations; supplemental, for supple- 
mental examinations,— promotion one for each depart- 
ment; local boards to examine applicants in State and 
Territories, and to be composed of public officers living 
therein; customs and postal board to conduct such exam- 
ination for the departmental service as the Commission 
may direct. 


VI. 
Copyist and clerk examinations to be marked by the 
central board and on a scale of roo. 
2. (a) Preferred soldiers and sailors who have attained 
65 per cent. shall be declared eligibles. 


(6) All others must attain 7o per cent. to become 
eligibles. 
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3. The names of all eligibles to be entered upon a 
register. 

4. Register of copyist and clerk examination eligibles 
to be kept by States and Territories, to facilitate appor- 
tionment among them; also, clerk, copyist, male and 
female, eligibles to be listed separately. 

5. Competitors who pass supplementary or special ex- 
aminations to be registered without regard to State resi- 
dence. 

6. Grade to be expressed by a whole number. Prefer- 
ence among eligibles of the same grade shall be determined 
by order of application. 

7. Competitors to be notified of the result of examina- 
tion. 

8. Re-examination, in case of failure to pass, allowable 
within six months without new application, upon consent 
of Commission. But, after six months, new application 
must be made. 

g. Re-examinations while on the eligible register not 
allowable, unless Commission satisfied illness or other 
good cause prevented the applicant from doing himself 
justice. 

10. Term of eligibility, except in certain special cases, 
lasts one year. 


VII. 


1. Vacancies, unless among places excepted from exam- 
ination, if not filled by promotion or transfer, shall be 
filled as follows : — 

(a) The appointing officer shall request a certification 
of the names of eligibles for the vacant place. 

(4) Certificate to contain the name of three eligibles. 
If the place is competitive, the eligibles to stand higher 
than any other three of same sex who have not already 
been certified to the appointing officer three times. Pref- 
erence eligibles to be preferred. 

2. Certifications to be apportioned among the States 
and Territoties as nearly as possible. —~ 

3. Only one of the three names to be selected by ap- 
pointing officer, unless for the purpose of maintaining the 
proper apportionment. 

4. Eligibles who have given notice they will accept may 
be certified from the clerk register to places of which the 
salary is less than $1,000 per annum. 

5. Probational appointment for six months first made. 
This to become absolute if the appointee proves satisfac- 
tory, otherwise appointee is dismissed. Record to be 
kept of capacity, habits, etc., of probationers. 

6. Appointees to be assigned to duties appropriate to 
class or place in which they are appointed, unless the in- 
terest of the service require other assignment. 


VIII. 


Transfer to be made: (a) From one department to 
another, upon requisition by the head of the department 
to which the transfer is to be made. 

Transfers may not be made without examination, and 
only after six months’ service. And no copyist shall be 
transferred to a place the salary of which is more than 
$900 per annum until one year after appointment. 


IX. 


1. A copyist may, upon any test of fitness determined 
upon by the promoting officer, be promoted as follows : — 

(a) At any time after probational appointment to any 
place the salary of which is not more than $900 per 
annum. 

(6) At any time after one year from the same date, and 
after clerk examination, to any place the salary of which 
is $1,000 per annum or more. 
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(¢) At any time after two years from the same date to 
any place the salary of which is $1,000 per annum or 
more. 

2. A clerk or appointee from any supplementary or spe- 
cial register appointed to a place the salary of which is 
$1,000 per annum or more may, upon a proper test of fit- 
ness, be promoted at any time after absolute appointment. 

3- Or, if appointed to a place the salary of which is 
$900 or less, may, upon proper test, be promoted, at any 
time after probational appointment, to any place the 
salary of which is $1,000 per annum. 

4. Other promotions may be made upon any tests of 
fitness determined upon by the promoting officer. 

5. Clauses 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this rule shall become null 
and void as soon as promotion regulations shall have 
been applied thereto under General Rule III., clause 6. 


X. 


Reinstatements may be made to place of like grade, 
when separation from service has occurred without de- 
linquency. 


XI. 


Appointing officers to report to the Commission every 
appointment, probational or absolute; every refusal to 
make an absolute appointment or refusal to accept an 
appointment; every transfer; every assignment to the 
duties of a class or place to which the person was not 
appointed; every separation from the service; every 
restoration to the service. 


Bearing in mind that the great object of the reform is 
the abolition of the patronage or spoils system by means 
of some fair method of selection, it becomes clear that 
allowing appointments to be made from any of the large 
number of those who passed the minimum would not ac- 
complish the desired result. Such a system, called “pass 
examinations,” has been fully tried in the United States, 
England, and Canada, but did not cure the evil. The 
practical result was that a “worker” of the political 
“boss” was sent to be examined. If he passed, he got 
the office: if he failed, pressure was brought to bear to 
make his examination easier; while few others cared to 
apply for examination, as they could never get appointed. 
“Influence” was still the key to official appointment, 
and political work was the surest way to get and hold 
that influence. In fact, except for shutting out the ufterly 
incompetent, the “spoils system” continued in full force. 
[See U. S. Senate Document, Report No. 872, 1881, page 
7.| In England, they now compel the one standing high- 
est to be appointed. In Massachusetts, a choice is 
allowed among the highest three. Some such limitation 
is necessary, even if those who stand at the head of the 
list are not a whit better qualified to perform the duties 
of the positions sought than those with lower marks.— 
Circular of the Massachusetts League. 


At the annual meeting of the Brookline (Mass.) Asso- 
ciation, held Feb. 27, 1888, the following officers were 
chosen: President, William Henry Lincoln; Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. Elliott Cabot, James M. Seamans, Edward J. 
Thomas, Henry M. Whitney, Moses Williams; Secretary, 
William H. White; Treasurer, E. Clarence Hovey; Exec- 
utive Committee, Charles C. Soule, George N. Carpenter, 
Horace W. Fuller, D. Blakely Hoar, Henry W. Lamb, 
Samuel Y. Nash, Winthrop S. Scudder. 








